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the woods were as devoid of animal life as our 


own, With regard to insect life, the case was 
somewhat different: winged flies, of various 
hues and dimensions, from a brown creature, 
about the size of a humble-bee, to tiny gnats, 
swarmed in the air, and buzzed and bit, inces- 
santly. Yet the travellers, at this time, were 
said to be much favoured, by the smallness of 
their number. These creatures are short-lived, 
and generation follows generation, in rapid 
succession. But there is a brief period between 
the exit of the defunct, and the entrance of the 
new-born upon the stage of action. ‘This in- 
terval is not intermittent, but only remittent. 
It was during the remittent stage of the plague, 
that this trip was undertaken. Woe betide 
the unlucky wight who crosses these tracts 
when the plague rages high! On this occa- 
sion, the horses were the principal sufferers. 
Flies, big and little, mosquitoes and gnats, 
swarmed around them, as thickly as bees about 
a hive. Some passers had their nags adorned, 
from head to tail, with green boughs, for de- 
fence. That the poor beasts endure the assaults 
of their tormentors so patiently, is a wonder. 

J. P. Bardwell—a missionary among the 
Chippewas, on the upper waters of the Missis- 
sippi—gives an account of a recent journey 
through that region, which furnishes a picture 
of life among the mosquitoes : 

“1 carried little Emma in my arms, with an 
umbrella in my hand to keep off the scorching 
rays of the sun. My hands were so confined 
that it was difficult to keep off the mosquitoes 
and flies. She suffered much. The flies 
would crawl up under her bonnet, and bite her 
neck and head, so that her hair all around her 
neck and back part of her head, was complete- 
ly matted down with blood: one of her ears 
was filled with clotted blood.” 

It is customary, in these western parts, to | 
turn loose the domestic animals, when not in 
use, to range at will. [t was curious to ob- 
serve the herds, under a scorching sun, avoid 
the shade of trees, where insects most abound, 
and place themselves where they could feel 
the full effect of the powerful rays ; thus ex- 
changing a greater for a smaller evil. Crea- 
tures, who with us, manifest a shyness of each 
other, press closely together, in promiscuous 
assemblage, as if, by close approximation, they 
hoped to crowd out their enemies. ‘The horse 
and cow are on a very social footing, natural 
fears and antipathies being merged in a strong- 
er instinct. A fellow feeling makes us won- 
drous kind. The places where such congre- 
gations are frequent, may be known by the 
bare surface of the earth, quite denuded of 
grass, by the multitude of hoofs. But, some- 
times, even these sunny spots become unten- 
able : then, if a village is at hand, the distressed 
animals pour in, pell mell, to seek shelter 






































All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 


For “* The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


Ona the morning of the 21st of Sixth month, 
the Friends took, what they believed to be, a 
final leave of the interesting People to whom 
they had been sent. They. immediately pro- 
ceeded to the town of Green Bay, where the 
Indian agent furnished them with a stage-wa- 
gon, and a pair of spirited horses, to convey 
them to Fond-du-lac, distant 60 miles, at the 
upper end of lake Winnebago; the Commis- 
sioner, on his way to New York, for the spe- 
cie; the other Friend, after attending to some 
business, near the head of the lake, to return 
again to Green Bay, and there occupy himself 
in making the needful preparation for the pay- 
ment ; which, it was agreed, should take place 
on the 9th of Seventh month. 

The ride to Fond-du-lac occupied a day and 
a half, pretty diligently. Forty-four miles 
were performed the first day—which was fast 
travelling, when the nature of the roads is 
considered. ‘To one who had never before 
visited a western wilderness, portions of the 
way presented the charm of novelty and the 
opportunity of some little insight into the cha- 
racier of a primitive forest. The first ten 
miles was through a settled country ; the half 
of that distance next to Green Bay, might be 
said to be thickly settled: in the other half, 
the population grew gradually thinner, as the 
travellers advanced. 

The forest became dense and the trees 
tall; but none so stout as to justify what has 
been said of the magnitude of western trees. 
Beech, birch, white-poplar, linden, maple, seve- 
ral kinds of oak, pine, and here and there, a 
shag-bark (a rough-looking hickory) chiefly 
compose the woods: chestnut and black wal- 
nut are said to be unknown ; yellow poplar is 
rare, if found at all. 

No wild creatures made themselves visible, 
except such as were on the wing, though deer 
and smaller game are not scarce; yet, for 
aught that a stage-traveller could discover, 


among the houses, whither the larger flies— 
the galli nippers of the woods—will not fol- 
low, It is an ill wind that blows no good, A 
convenience arises from this evil. ‘This light- 
armed troop forms an efficient guard to check 
the wanderings of the cattle: which might, if 
not thus hindered, stray deep into the woods 
and give their owners much trouble, in hunting 
them up. 

Although no large, wild animals were to be 
seen, there were sundry tokens, by the way, 
of their vicinity. One, may, not unfrequently, 
observe the ambuscades of the hunters; if it 
be not a misnomer to call him a hunter, who, 
instead of pursuing the game, like another 
Nimrod, lazily waits for it to come to him. 
There is none of the excitement and adventure 
of the chase in this. A pretty dull business, 
one would suppose, it must be, to lie, by night, 
remote from human habitation, in a nest like 
an eagle’s, made of branches, high perched in 
the forks of a tree, near the highway, there 
sleeplessly to crouch, hour afier hour, stung 
by innumerable mosquitoes, without daring to 
enjoy even the satisfaction of a slap at them, 
lest some sharp-eared buck, who might, per- 
chance, be warily drawing nigh, should be 
startled at the report and trot another way. 
Yet this is considered fine sport by many peo- 
ple, and they will cheerfully spend night after 
night, in the hunter’s scaffold, well pleased if, 
but now and then, they may get a buck-tail 
in their cap. ‘The deer are attracted to these 
stations, by salt, incorporated with the moist 
soil. They call them licks. The prints of 
many sharp-pointed hoofs were noticed in one, 
at the road side. A place to which deer are 
in the habit of resorting, is selected, for this 
purpose, and after being salted, is, for a time, 
left unmolested, that the animals may acquire 
confidence and, notifying each other, come in 
numbers to the spot. 

The road-maker’s craft has made no great 
progress in Wisconsin. In passing through 
the woods, it seems to be esteemed sufficient, 
to cut down the trees and take out the principal 
stumps. ‘That being done, one would judge 
from the looks of the thing, the road is left to 
nature and the wagoners ; and between them, 
they soon put it in such condition, that one not 
fond of adventures, might well hesitate to trust 
his bones upon it. The finishing touch is gen- 
erally given in the spring. ‘The snow collects, 
through the winter, to a pretty good depth, and 
wasting slowly under the influence of vernal 
showers, thoroughly soaks the vegetable mat- 
ter of which the surface of the road is chiefly 
composed. It is then of a consistence to be 
moulded into any shape or device to which the 
wagoner’s wheels may be competent. The 
depths to which they plunge and the manner 
in which they get out again, is marvellous to 
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behold. The season at which this trip was|one, that he is capable as the white man, of| individuals, of both parties, who would be 
taken being somewhat advanced, and there| making a good farmer and useful citizen. forced to part with the property they had im- 
having been no rain for a good while, the ex-| With regard to the Stockbridges, since pen-| proved and were attached to, and to change 
cavations made by the wagoners were nearly | ning the remarks which appeared, some time their place of residence, whether agreeable to 
dry ; but some contended, that travellers fared | back, in relation to them, the Friends have) their inclination and interest, or not. 
none the better for that. A miry bottom soft-|seen the official reports, made to the Indian} The whole number of the Stockbridges, ac- 
ens the descending shock, while a dry and | Department, in reference to their difficulties ;| cording to “ a census taken in full council,” in 
hard one checks the downward movement | according to which, it appears, that in 1843,/ 1847, was 273; of whom, 117 belonged to 
rather abruptly for the ease of the flesh. In |—Wisconsin being under territorial govern-|the Citizen Party. Thus, the Indian Party 
one of these descents, no doubt, it was, that | ment—petition was made by them tu Congress, | had a majority of 39. 
one of the Friends had a coat-pocket reversed | for admission to the rights of citizenship.| While the affairs of the Nation were thus 
and completely emptied, to the loss of all his | Congress passed an Act, granting their request, | distracted, the authorities of Wisconsin assess- 
private notes, up to that time: which may form) but, at the same time, depriving them of the|ed both parties and commenced the collection 
an apology for a certain indefiniteness in some | annual payment which had been made to them, | of taxes. The Indian Party refused payment, 
parts of these remarks—numbers, and other|as Indians. This greatly disappointed the| considering themselves no longer amenable to 
particulars, not being always remembered with | Stockbridges, and strengthened the hands of} the Territorial Government. The officers dis- 
sufficient certainty, !o put in print. To compre- | that part of the Nation which had opposcd the | trained : the Indians resisted and called in the 
hend how such an accident might happen, one | petition. Oneidas to aid them: civil war was threatened. 
must understand the construction ofa Wiscon-| Nevertheless, both parties, up to the year| The collection of the taxes being suspended, 
sin coach, as well as the construction of a| 1846, acted under the law of Congress—divided | bloodshed was avoided, but the breach was 
Wisconsin road. It looks much like a lumber | their lands in severalty, and some individuals | not healed ; and the result, as has before been 
wagon, without springs, cushions, top-cover, | made sale of parts or the whole of their allot- | stated, was the appropriation of their beautiful 
rail or any thing to hold by—the sides being | ments to other persons. But all felt severely | Reservation, by the United States, and the re- 
about on a level with the seats—and it is just|the deprivation of the pecuniary aid they had| moval of the Nation beyond the Mississippi. 
wide enough to carry two passengers abreast. | been accustomed to receive from Government,| An extract from the address of the Indian 
As there are three seats, six is its compliment. |and the dissatisfaction from that, and other| Party, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Such being the fashion of the vehicle, unless | causes, so increased, that (encouraged no doubt | at Washington, may serve to close this melan- 
care is used, in a windy time, skirts are apt to| by white men interested in fomenting these|choly tale. It exhibits the infatuation of their 
wipe wheels. In diving into a hole, the atten-|dissensions,) the division, called the Indian| most influential men, upon this question, in 
tion of a novice, not hardened to the feat, is| Party, petitioned Congress for the revocation | strong terms, 
liable to be a little distracted, and in looking | of the Act of 1843. Congress, accordingly,| ‘ Believe us, we are not thus tenacious of 
out for the body corporate, he may forget the|did revoke that Act, and declared all the} our national character and rights from a mere 
appendages ; should then, a reversal of any of | Siockbridges to be Indians again, but granted | romantic love of, and preference for, Indian 
the upper integuments take place, the contents | the privilege, to those who chose it, to become | habits and customs, ‘True, we have some ve- 
will be likely to dip into the mud ; whence, if| citizens, and provided for the division of the| neration for the memory of our fathers, and we 
a man had an oyster-rake, he might fish them| whole Reservation into two portions, propor-| have some pride in the recollection of those 
out again, It is not meant, in saying these|tionate to the relative numbers of the Citizen | (our ancestors) who welcomed yours to Ame- 
coaches are not upon springs, to assert that|and Indian Parties, and for the separation of| rican shores; who nursed them through the 
the traveller is not. There are springs inside, | the Stockbridges into two communities, to live} weakness of infancy ; who fought for them the 
connected with the seats; the surging, plung- | apart, each on its allotted share. battles of that independence which alone gives 
ing and rolling movements of these cartiages,| This threw the Nation into great excitement| you the power to dispose our fate and to speak 
being too violent for leather or steel outside.|and confusion. The Citizen Party refused to| our doom. But, above all, we have the abid- 
The introduction of the springs, and their| make application for that which, they said, | ing faith that we must be a people by ourselves. 
bulky accompaniments, within, shuts out many | they already had in possession—they had no| Our God hath made us distinct from you—we 
other things, and the traveller in such convey-| need to ask for the rights of citizenship, for| must remain so or perish. We can never par- 
ances, must make a little luggage do; for as| they were citizens, under the Act of 184%; of| ticipate in the wealth or the social privileges of 
to boots or any kind of outside accommodation, | which rights, they contended, Congress had | the whites, however we might be made partici- 
for trunks, they are not to be thought of.|no power to deprive them. They say, in their| pants in their political privileges. Our limited 
Through the uninhabited parts, or where the| remonstrance to the Sub Indian Agent, “ they | possessions are not necessary to the glory or 
dwellings of man were few and far between,|}do not recognize in Congress any power to| the prosperity of the United States ; and to be 
the roud did not appear ever to be repaired. | disfranchise them of their rights as citizens of| valuable to us, they must be secured against 
If any portion becomes impassable, there is|the United States. They, therefore, will not} the purchases of the whites. To encourage 
Jand enough, aud a little use of the axe easily| make application, and pray now to have} agriculture among our people, we allot to each 
opens a new track. So, when a tree falls| granted anew whut they already possess to the | male adult or head of a family, a tract equal 
across it, they find it cheaper to go round,| fullest extent, or enroll themselves so as to|to his capacity to cultivate, and the balance we 
than remove it. make a rule by which a chance for a new divi-| hold in common as a reserve, to be allotted to 
But the whole of the road and country to| sion can be given; for all those lands which| those, who shall come after us. If our lands 
Fond-du-lac, is by no means so rough as has|they have sold and disposed of in good faith,| were to be held by each individual in fee, with 
been described. Afier leaving the settlements | for valuable considerations, to innocent pur-| full power to sell at pleasure—surrounded as 
next to Green Bay, there is a wilderness track | shasers, they will forever hold good, and the| we are by a white population, eager and apt 
of some extent ; but at about 30 miles from the | titles, as they themselves will forever remain| for acquisition—the generation which shall 
Bay, the road, entering the improvements of | citizens of the United States, and do hereby,| succeed us would find themselvés without a 
the Stockbridge Indians, becomes good and the | as they have heretofore, earnestly and solemn- | home. 
country open for the space of, perhaps, a quar-| ly protest against any infraction of their rights} ‘* Surely it will not be deemed unreasonable 
ter of a mile on each side. Fine cattle, culti-|as such, or reversal of the decisions and as-|in us that we feel a thrilling interest in the 
vated fields, and comfortable houses, give evi-|signments of lands of their commissioners, | destiny of our race, and that we take some 
dence of thrift, and form a pleasing contrast to} which were executed in good faith, under the| thought for its welfare. That we are obliged 
the wild woodland scenery. Passing through | direction of legal counsel, and with the law of|to this end to make frequent appeals to the 
this settlement, the road arrives at that of the | Congress open before them.” government of the United States, is the result 
Brothertons, 44 miles from the Bay—a place| Moreover, the division of the Nation, con-| of events, not of our own ordering.” 
in which there is much to solace the Friend of | templated by the Act of 1846, was held to be| “ Let the government of our choice be recog- 
the Indian, as well as to demonstrate to every | impracticable, without great injustice to many | nised ; let the protection of American law be 
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thrown around the Indian country, and not | almost filial 
over it; let it be a bulwark to protect us| the discipline devolved upon him; but although 
|those who remain feel his removal to be a loss 


against the encroachments of the whites, and 
not a whirlwind to scatter dissension and dis- 
cord among us,” 


Strange and lamentable infatuation! Ad-| his everlasting rest, 


joining these people were the Brothertons, liv- 
ing as citizens, holding their lands in severalty, 
represented by one of their number in the 
State Legislature, and permanently planted as 
any settlement of white men. So might it 
have been with the Stockbridges, But now 
they are driven into the wilderness, a sacrifice 
to the cupidity of the whites and their own 
unhappy delusion. 
(To be continued.) 
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From the Annual Monitor for 1849. 


ANTOINE BENEZET. 


Though our obituary is confined to the 
members of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, we apprehend our readers 
will be pleased to peruse the following notice 
of a late worthy member of a little community 
in the south of France professing with Friends. 

Antoine Benezet died at Congenies, in the 
south of France,* the 10th of Ninth month, 
1848 ; aged about 56. His parents were both 
members of the little community professing 
with Friends in those parts; and Antoine was 
brought up in the schools supported by Friends 
in England ; he was a valued and useful member 
of the two months meeting of Congenies, near 
Nismes ; and his removal is much felt by the 
little company there, to whom he had endeared 
himself by his warm, affectionate disposition, 
and his humble, Christian walk. For many 
years, he filled the station of an overseer ; and 
he endeavoured to be faithful to his trust, being 
always ready to be employed for the good of 
his fellow members, though he had often to 
labour under many discouragements. His 
attachment to the principles he professed was 
strong, and, according to his measure, he 
cheerfully exerted himself in the cause he had 
at heart; particularly of later years, when, by 
the removal of his beloved friend and relative, 
Louis A. Majolier, towards whom he felt an 


* The little settlement of those professing with 
Friends in the south of France, has been known to 
Friends in this country for more than 70 years. They 
are descended from the ancient Albigenses, who were 
never under the yoke of Romish superstition, For 
many years, previous to their becoming acquainted 
with Friends in this country, they held similar views 
with them on the subject of the ministry, outward 
religious observances, oaths, &c. Their present num. 
ber may be from 130 to 140, children included. Con- 
genies, Nismes and St. Giles, are the principal locali- 
ties in which they reside. At each of these places 
meetings after the manner of Friends are regularly 
held. At Congenies, which is the most central spot, 
and where most of them reside, there is a substantial 
meeting-house capable of accommodating from three 
to four hundred persons, At Nismes a very conveni- 
ent building, standing in a little garden, has been 
hired and used asa place of meeting. It is at Nismes, 
that the school, partly supported by the voluntary sub. 
scriptions of Friends in England, is situated. Many 


of the children have already shared in the benefits of 


this institution, It now contains ten boys and nine 
girls, and is under very good care. There are four 
other small settlements of Friends in the neighbour. 
hood of Congenies. 
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From the British Friend. 


EDWARD ALEXANDER. 


A Memoir of Edward Alexander, with a tes- 
timony from the Monthly Meeting of Lime- 
rick, and extracts from his Diary. Fools- 
cap, 8vo. pp. 95. London, C. Gilpin ; 
Dublin, J. B. Gilpin, 1849. 
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indeed, they are enabled to rejoice, on his ac- 
count, in the full persuasion, that he is gone to 


For several months previous to his death, 
his health had gradually declined, but he con- 
tinued as long as he was able, to attend meet- 
ings, a practice in which he was always exem- 
plary. 

The following particulars respecting him, 
received {rom a friend who ofien visited him in 
his last illness, may be interesting to many 
Friends in this country, as they prove that 
“ God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him,” 

“Our dear Friend Autoine Benezet was 
removed from us by death, the 10th of this 
month, at six o’clock in the evening ; he died 
full of faith in the mercy of his God, and rely- 
ing on the merits of bis Divine Saviour. It 
was very edifying to be in his company, dur- 
ing the latter part of his illness. He suid, one 
day, that he looked upon it as a great favour, 
that his illness had been so prolonged, for he 
had had time to prepare for death ; that he felt 
completely loosened from the things of this 
life, having laid aside all worldly cares; but 
the more he was fuvoured to understand the 
truths of the Gospel, the more he felt himself 
to be a poor and unworthy creature, in the 
sight of his Divine Master ; and that all he de- 
sired and fervently prayed for, was, to feel an 
assurance of forgiveness, having nothing to 
look to, but the mercy of his God, in Chrisi 
Jesus his Redeemer. 

He took great delight in having the scrip- 
tures read to him; and, one day, after hearing 
a Psalm, he said, ** Tremble at the words ol 
the Lord.” A person present, having remark- 
ed, that we must tremble, and at the same 
time rejoice ; he added—“ Yes; these words 
have a different meaning, yet they must go 
together, —* Tremble and rejoice.’ ” 

In the midst of his sufferings, which were 
very severe towards the end, being occasioned 
by cramp in all his limbs, he was preserved in 
a state of extraordinary calmness, and one 
evening he said, that ‘* Yow he possessed that 
Divine peace which he had so much desired, 
and that he believed his sufferings would end 
with this life.’ On the day of his death, a 
Friend having called to see him, and express- 
ed his full confidence that his change would 
be a glorious one, Antoine Benezet said, 
«* This is what | hope ;” and turning towards 
his family and the Friends who were in the 
room, he added, “ ‘The Lord be with you.” 
And a little after,“ The grace, mercy and 
peace which is in our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all.” And he further added, “I have 
an affectionate wife and children who wait 
upon me most tenderly, but my choice is made, 
[ prefer leaving them all, that | may go to my 
Saviour.” And he frequently said, * Death 
has no terrors for me, I am not afraid to die.” 
Much more he expressed to his family, which 
evinced the state of his mind as he was leaving 
this world for his heavenly inheritance. 


——— 


We have perused this valuable and interest- 
ing memoir, with much satisfaction : and as the 
remembrance of this dear Friend is precious 
to very many members of our Society, we 
doubt not it will meet with an extensive de- 
mand, and be read by all with deep interest. 

Edward Alexander was removed at little 
more than middle age. His career as a min- 
ister was but short, but being called into ser- 
vice in the Lord’s vineyard, at a period of 
deep trial to the faithful amongst us, he was, 
we believe, made instrumental in confirming 
the souls of many disciples, by his uncompro- 
mising testimony to the truth of God, in its 
ancient simplicity, and purity and power, 

Small as is the volume, there is yet much 
in it that we could desire to transfer to our 
pages ; but we must rest satisfied for the pre- 
sent, by giving the following piece, which was 
found detached amongst his papers, and ap- 
pears to have been written with a view to cir- 
culation, We commend it to the attentive 
perusal of our readers : 

* After a night of apostacy, it pleased the 
Lord to raise up our Society, in order that the 
Light, the life of men, might again shine forth. 
Our pious predecessors, feeling the power and 
efficacy of the light of Christ in their souls, 
quickening them from their former state of 
death in trespasses and sins, and leading them 
from the form of godliness into its power, 
preached Christ the light of life ; bat the world 
rejected their testimony ; ‘ nevertheless, their 
bow abode in strength, and the arms of their 
hands were made strong by the mighty God 
of Jacob ;’—‘in all their affliction He was 
afflicted,’ and the angel of His presence saved 
them, even from the midst of their persecu- 
tions, and deep sufferings ; so they were expe- 
rimental witnesses, that God gave them victo- 
ry, through Christ their light and life. The 
light or Spirit of Christ always was the ene- 
my’s poiat of attack, because it is that by 
which his kingdom is to be destroyed ; there- 
fore his power has been exerted, from age to 
age, to divert the mind of man therefrom, and 
turn it to anything, rather than to live with, 
and walk in, the Spirit; hence it is that we 
have so many covered with the form of godli- 
ness without the power. Deep sorrow and 
exercise cover my mind, on account of this 
state among us, Ought not the scripture de- 
claration to be deeply engraven on each of 
our hearts,—* One is your Master even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren,’ 

“It has appeared to me that the enemy of 
the Church of Christ is endeavouring to scatter 
the sheep, and to overthrow the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, in three ways, viz. :—to 
lessen our estimation of the doctrine of ‘the 
light of Christ; to set the scriptures above the 
Spirit by which they were given forth, and to 
lower the standard of perfection. 

















any, who were once enlightened, had tasted of 
the heavenly gift and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, should fall away. An awful 
pause covers the mind, whilst the query arises, 
what is the cause? [ believe it to be this :— 
the eye was not kept where the wise man’s 
ought to be, in the head, Christ ; it looked out, 
and so in such as these it became darkness. 
Notwithstanding this grievous departure from 
the light, there is abundant consolation for 
the humble, self-denying follower of our holy 
Redeemer to ‘trust in the name of the Lord and 
stay upon his God.’ Whilst these endeavour 
to abide under the cross, they will be made 
livingly sensible that, ‘1n Him (Christ Jesus) 
was life, and the life was the light of men.’ 
This is the ‘true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,’ in which men 
must believe, and unto which they must be 
obedient, because it is their spiritual life; and 
those who reverence its appearance, and are 
willing to be led by it, the lile that they live in 
the flesh, they live by faith in the ‘Son of God 
who loved them and gave himself for them.’ 
And thus believing in His inward, spiritual ap- 
pearance does not, in the least, lessen or depre- 
ciate the value of the redeeming act of universal 
love, the propiliatory sacrifice of the dear Son 
of God, without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
His there bearing our sins, in his own body 
on the tree. On the contrary, it greatly en- 
hances the value thereof; and so the children 
of the light cannot but render unto God, the 
Father, the tribute of adoration and praise, 
that He hath been pleased thus to open the 
way for our reconciliation, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Now where Christ 
dwells in the heart by faith, there is a more 
ample confession hereof, than any outward or 
literal confession can be; and truly this is the 
way in which He is to be confessed, ‘ that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh.” ‘If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His ;’ thus he 
manifests Himself by His Holy Spirit. ‘This 
is the point to which all who believe to the 
saving of the son! must be directed, for let us 
believe ever so fully of the outward coming, 
suffering, and death of our Saviour on the cross, 
without the gates of Jerusalem, and also in the 
wonderful work done by Him, while in that 
prepared body, yet if we believe not in Him, 
as Immanuel working in us, by his Holy Spi- 
rit, to will and to do of His own good pleasure, 
we do not believe to the saving of the soul. 

“ Asa religious body did God call us, out 
of darkness, out of gross and superstitious 
worship, into His marvellous light, and now it 
is at our very life that Satan is striking, the 
inward revelation of the Lord Jesus, the true 
light, borne testimony to by many faithful 
martyrs, and preached again with power by 
our enlightened predecessors, and it is from 
among ourselves that the [enemy] is trying to 
take and make instruments to suit his purposes, 

“The rock upon which the Church is built, 
is Christ ; and the revelation of Him, to the 
soul, is indispensable to every member of His 
body ; ‘now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular.’ If this revelation be 
not made to the soul, there can be no saving 
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revelation can never come through any out- 
ward medium ; flesh and blood do not reveal 
Christ unto the soul. ‘The revelation of the 
Son of the living God, made to Peter, was not 
made through the blessed record which God 
has been pleased, outwardly to give us in the 
Holy Scriptures. The Father revealed the 
Son, without any intermediate agent, thus esta- 
blishing that scripture, ‘ No man knoweth who 
the Son is but the Father, and who the Father 
is but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him.’ 

** There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen ;’ the 
King’s highway to holiness; it is so contrary 
to flesh and blood, to the highly cultivated 
natural understanding, and to that which is on 
the wing, exploring the depths of science, that 
few there be that find it. In it through much 
tribulation and suffering, did our predecessors 
pursue their holy course, and [now] when so 
many things present in the garb of religion, to 
divert from it, we should be cautious of being 
drawn aside from the simplicity of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, 

‘In the endeavour to set the scriptures 
above the Spirit, by which they were given 
forth, the query put by our blessed Ca. 
seems pertinent; ‘ Whether is greater, the 
gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold?” 
That which sanctifies our bodies, and enables 
us to glorify God in them, is greater than our 
bodies ; and that which sanctifieth the Holy 
Scriptures unto us is greater than the Scrip- 
tures ; that which opens them to the under- 
standing is greater than they are. 

“The Word which was in the beginning 
with God, and was God, gives life and gives 
it abundantly. This Word was before the 
Holy Scriptures were, and shall be, when the 
volume of the book shall be no more, in which 
was foretold the power and coming of the Word 
made flesh. 

“ The Holy Scriptures are a blessed testi- 
mony bearing witness to the Word, which was 
in the beginning with God and was God ; so 
they direct to the fountain from which they 
emanate. And this is the testimony of Him 
whose name is called ‘’The Word of God,’ 
concerning the Holy Scriptures, ‘They are 
they which testify of me.’ 

‘* However we may find ourselves, encom- 
passed with infirmity, and manifold tempta- 
tions, we must not dare to lower the standard 
of perfection, that mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God, that standard set up by 
our Saviour,—‘ Be ye perfect.’ ‘Grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.’ He was and is 
manifest to keep us from temptation, to deliver 
us from evil, and ‘ to destroy the works of the 
devil.’ 

“The law made nothing perfect; but we 
are saved by hope of that which we see not, 
under the power and influence of the Spirit of 
life in Him, by whom grace and truth comes ; 
who by the law of the spirit of life in himself, 
sets free from the law of sin and death. ‘ Ye 
are complete in Him.’ There is no imperfec- 
tion in Him. 

* Afier the fall of man, the world took pos- 
session of his heart. His affections became 


“ Now it is matter of heartfelt sorrow that {knowledge of God. and of Christ ; and this 





alienated from God, and the things of this 
world entered in, and took up their abode 
there ; thus he lost the duminion which God 
had given him over the earth, and also the 
power by which he should have been able to 
subdue it; and so those things, which God 
commanded him to have dominion over, came 
to have the ascendancy, and to bear rule over 
him. 

“ Thus we died in Adam, and this is the 
state in which every unregenerate man is at 
this day ; and he or she who is not sensible 
that this is or has been, their state, have not 
yet right thoughts respecting themselves; never 
knew that they died in Adam. ‘ This isa wo- 
ful state.’ In order to redeem vs therefore, 
Christ, the Son and sent of the Father came. 

“ According as we submit to the power of 
Christ, He leads on to perfection, and during 
the course of His operations He says, ‘ Be ye 
perfect.” So through His power, we advance 
toward it, and when completely under subjec- 
tion are made perfect. , 

“« The carnal mind is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to the law of God, neither, 
indeed, can be.” Here is a lively description 
of the distinction between the carnal mind 
which neither is, nor can be subject to the law 
of God, and the spiritual, which can be, and is 
subject thereto. ‘To be carnally minded is 
death, but to be spiritually minded is life and 

ace.’ 

“Christ is the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey Him, and_ this 
obedience must be through the power of His 
Holy Spirit. Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness. The eye of the unregenerate hath not 
seen, his ear heard, nor can his heart conceive 
these things. Some who have got high in the 
notion of them, must come down, even to the 
foot of the cross, if ever they become experi- 
mental witnesses of them. 

** Although there does at this time prevail a 
spirit in many, which being exalted above the 
truth, looks with a supercilious eye upon such 
a declaration, as that our Society was raised 
up after a night of apostacy, yet lam not only 
not at all afraid, but I believe it to be my duty 
to declare, that it did please Him who causeth 
the day spring to know his place, and who 
turneth the shadow of death into the morning, 
the ‘ Lord of Hosts is His name,’ to raise us 
up as a people ; and if notwithstanding this 
glorious purpose concerning us, there be many 
among us who have ‘ left their first love,’ are 
‘neither cold nor hot,’ have only a ‘ name 
to live and are dead,’ it alters not the founda- 
tion, it touches not those who stand upon it, 
for it has still this seal, ‘the Lord knoweth 
them that are His.’ In all their affliction ‘He 
was afflicted, and the angel of His presence 
saved them.’ His promise being immutable, 
‘ Lo | am with you alway,’ they are witnesses 
that it is even so, and that this revelation of 
the spiritual appearance of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the very truth of God the Father, 
who hath sealed him.’ Thus from generation 
to generation the poor, the babes, can recog- 
nize the spiritual manfestation of Christ, the 
Child born, and the Son given,—they can 
glory in having the government on His shoul- 
ders, and are at times, favoured to give witness 












































of his resurrection, and to praise and adore 
His great and glorious name.” 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
Republic of Liberia, 


Newport, R. I., Twelfth mo. 29, 1849. 
To the Editor of “ The Friend” :—In a re- 
cent number of your useful paper, | notice that 
the compiler of the interesting biographical 
sketches of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times,” has incidentally referred to an isolated 
fact, in a manner which I think is calculated 
to convey wrong impressions to his readers, 
with regard to the former colony, and now 
republic of Liberia. For many years | have 
felt a lively interest in what concerns this 
African settlement. This interest which first 
commenced in a charitable hope, has since 
almost become established in an earnest be- 
lief, that it is in the councils of the Almighty, 
through the instrumentality of this little begin- 
ning in Liberia, yet to redeem the afflicted 
children of Africa from thraldom in foreign 
lands, and from barbarism and superstition in 
their own. Entertaining these views, | was 
pained in seeing remarks tending to injure 
the cause of African colonization, in a journal 
which is so extensively circulated among the 
members of a religious Society so conspicuous 
as is that of “ Friends,” in aiding good works. 
I do not at all question the fact as stated by 
the writer in your columns, that the health of 
a family may have been destroyed by their 
removal to a newly planted colony in a distant 
country,—but I should be glad to be allowed 
to convey a caution to your readers, lest they 
should indulge in the too common practice of 
generaliziug from single facts,—and to infer that 
because the family of one man was ruined by 
seeking an asylum from oppression on a for- 
eign shore, a like result must necessarily attend 
every similar attempt. A slight knowledge of 
the early history of our own country cannot 
fail to show the fallacy of such a conclusion. 
Who is there now who doubts the great good 
that mankind has derived from the coloniza- 
tion of these United States? And yet what 
hardships, what exposures, what destruction of 
human life, was incurred by our forefathers in 
establishing the various colonies on our coasts. 
In many instances they fled from persecution 
and oppression in their own land, to almost 
certain death on a foreign shore. How many 
instances of privation, of suffering, and un- 
timely death, might have been, and no doubt 
were, then adduced to deter others from fol- 
lowing their example? And yet they perse- 
vered amidst every discouragement, and finally 
succeeded in establishing themselves where 
they and their children could dwell in peace, 
and unmolested worship their Creator accord- 
ing to the measure of light in their own con- 
science. And what has been the result? Two 
centuries have scarcely elapsed, ere these 
colonies are grown into a nation of more than 
twenty millions of people; with every pros- 
pect, should Divine Providence prosper them 
as heretofore, of numbering their population in 
hundreds of millions, ere the period of their 
future existence corresponds with the past. 
The limits of such a communication as this, 
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will not admit of my entering into a minute 
comparison of the progress of the colony of 
Liberia, with those of our own country. If 
so, it would require no more than a simple 
statement of facts, to show that the degrees of 
success are altogether in favour of the former, 
and so strikingly so, as to be scarcely credited 
by any who have not investigated the subject. 
I believe that if the true character, progress, 
and probable results of this benevolent plan, 
for the amelioration of the condition, and moral 
and religious elevation of the coloured race, 
were fully understood by the Society of Friends 
generally, thousands would be astonished at the 
infatuation which has led many good men to 
think lightly of, or to speak disparagingly of, 
its objects and results. A monthly paper pub- 
lished at Washington, and conducted by Wil- 
liam M‘Lain, for the society, in pamphlet 
form, at one dollar per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, probably contains the best information 
to be obtained, as regards the current progress 


of the republic of Liberia, and the doings of 


the American Colonization Society, 


One highly favourable and distinguishing 
feature of *“* African colonization,” is to be 
found in the fact, that whilst the colonists of 


America were too often engaged in extermina- 


ting the aboriginal inhabitants, or in enslaving 


them, the coloured emigrants to Africa frater- 


nize with the natives of the soil, and as far as 


their influence and laws extend, protect them 
from slavery. The republic now embraces a 
sea-coast of more than four hundred miles in 
extent, which before being colonized, was the 
very focus of the slave trade, but on the whole 
extent of which it is now totally abolished. 


turning after many years to their Canaan, not 


to destroy and exterminate as under a former 
dispensation, but to teach their ignorant bre- 
thren the arts of civilization and peace, and to 


bring them to a knowledge of their God and 
Saviour, 

The colony of Liberia was commenced 
about thirty years ago. The colonists were 
of an oppressed and down-trodden race ; in 
most instances incapable of assisting them- 
selves, or of contributing towards the expense 
of their passage to Africa, which was defrayed 
by subscriptions from comparatively a few in- 
dividuals. The colony has had to struggle 
with poverty, obloquy, and many discourage- 
ments. The Society has been assailed with a 
degree of virulence amounting to persecution ; 
and yet, what is the result?) That the colony 
of Liberia has scarcely yet attained to an age 
at which the Plymouth, and some others 
among the most conspicuous colonies in Ame- 
rica, were in some instances, utterly destroyed 
or abandoned, and in others, reduced to the 
greatest extremities,—ere we behold it taking 
its stand among the nations of the earth, estab- 
lishing a government, and instituting laws sec- 
ond to none in apparent stability and wisdom 
on earth. ‘Throughout the republic, peace and 
order reign; and are daily gaining strength 
from a system of education for the youth and 
native tribes, that will favourably compare with 
that of our own, and where religion is re- 









We thus behold the beautiful spectacle of the 
descendants of those who were sold as it were, 
by their brethren into Egyptian bondage, re- 





spected, and untrammelled by kingly or priest- 


ly craft. 
Owing to the devastation caused by the 
traffickers in human flesh, a great extent of 


country adjoining the sea-coast in Africa, is 


thinly peopled, affording ample room to accom- 
modate millions of emigrants, The advantages 


of such a location, both as it regards protecting 


and instructing the natives of the interior, are 
too apparent to need illustration, ‘The nucleus 
is already formed and firmly established ; its 
growth will depend upon the degree of favour 
the cause of African colonization meets with 
from the American public. 

Some object to the cause of African coloni- 
zation upon the ground that the coloured man 
by right should enjoy equal privileges with the 
white man here, and that he should remain to 
assist his brethren in obtaining their just rights. 
If William Penn and the early settlers of Penn- 
sylvania had acted on that principle, Philadel- 
phia might never have been built. They too 
were denied their just rights by the government 
in England, The prospect of obtaining their 
rights in England was certainly not more un- 
promising, than is that of the negro’s obtaining 
his in this country. And yet they thought it 
best to seek a home in the wilderness ; and the 
result fully proved the wisdom of their deci- 
sion, A secure home was thus provided for 
their persecuted brethren from any part of the 
world, where they could flee and be at rest 
from their persecutors; and there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the cause of, those 
they left behind in England, suffered by their 
conduct. On the contrary, the wisdom and 
propriety with which the colonists of Pennsy|- 
vania conducted their affairs, no doubt, had a 
tendency to open the eyes of both the people 
and government of England, to the real merits 
of a people they had hitherto been accustomed 
to despise. Will not this be the effect of colo- 
nizing Africa? The prejudices of a great 
majority of the people here are against the 
negro; that majority controls the government, 
Here the negro suffers oppression in some 
shape or other, alike at the North and the 
South. Let him imitate William Penn ;—build 
up a nation in Africa, and show to the world 
that he is not inferior to the white man, when 
allowed a fair field of action. A little inquiry 
will satisfy him that Liberia is not the sickly, 
wretched country, that he has been told it 
was. He will find that although the white 
man cannot exist there, yet it is healthy for 
his race, and astonishingly productive,—and 
where they can soon be enabled to compete 
with their former oppressors in the world’s 
market in similar productions, raised on a free 
soil. The moral effect ofa great nation of free 
and enlightened coloured men, would be felt 
throughout the world. ‘To it would the eyes 
of all the race be turned, with aspirations that 
would greatly assist in breaking their chains. 
The efforts of many advocates of the rights of 
the coloured man seem limited to his oppres- 
sions in their own country. But is this a cor- 
rect view of the evil? Where does the true 
Christian find a precedent for looking at it in 


such a light? The charity of good Samari- 


tans is not to be circumscribed by local limits. 
Wherever they find suffering, there will they 
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find objects for the exercise of Christian cha-| their cost to the planters of Brazil and Cuba ; 
rity. Now, great as are the evils of slavery | whilst their mortality has been more than dou- 
in the United States,—they are light compared | bled thereby, and their suffering increased in 
with those connected with the system through-|a degree not to be conceived of, much less to 
out the world, Indiscreet zeal in the best of|be described. Now, can any reflecting person 


causes, frequently aggravates rather than dimi- 
nishes evil, Look at the example of England. 
Led on by Clarkson and Wilberforce, all the 
virtue of the kingdom seemed arrayed against 
the system of slavery. After years of inde- 
scribable effort, the friends of humanity at 
length succeeding in accomplishing its utter 
overthrow throughout the British dominions. 
And what has followed? The production of 
sugar for the British market was transferred 
from the British West Indies to Brazil and the 
Spanish islands. This increased demand for 
sugars, created an increased demand for slaves, 
which were only to be procured from Africa. 

Three powerful nations are combined,— 
England, France and the United States,—in 
blockading with vessels of war, the western 
coast of Africa, to intercept the slave ships. 
The dealer in human flesh is actuated alone by 
motives of self-interest and profit. Formerly, 
it was his interest to construct commodious 
vessels for his victims, that they might reach 
their destination in tolerable order, diminished 
as little as possible by death in the middle pas- 
sage. But since the blockade of the coast by 
vessels of war, he finds it advantageous to his 
interest to adopt another plan,—and that is, to 
construct his vessels on such a model as will 
best enable him to elude and escape the cruis- 
ers. Small, sharp-built vessels are conse- 
quently employed in the nefarious traffic, into 
which the poor negroes are literally packed, 
and whose sufferings in the middle passage 
beggars all description. And there can be no 
doubt, that great as are the hardshipsof the slave 
in the United States,—the horrors that attend 
the passage of one slave vessel across the 
ocean, as now conducted,—exceed all the suf- 
ferings that occur from slavery in the United 
States for twelve months together or more. 

T. Fowell Buxton states, that in 1838, it 
required one thousand human beings per diem 
to supply the slave markets in America ; about 
two-thirds of them dying in indescribable mis- 
ery on their journey in Africa to the sea-coast, 
and on the passage across the ocean. Since 
that period, owing to an equalization of the 
duties on British colonial, and foreign sugars, 
the consumption of the latter has greatly in- 
creased ; consequently, increasing the demand 
for slaves; whilst latterly, a more rigid enforce- 
ment of the blockade, and consequent intercep- 
tion of cargoes of slaves by the cruisers, has 
rendered it necessary to ship a still greater 
number than at the time T. F. Buxton wrote ; 
all of whom, including the re-captured, are 
made to undergo the horrors of the land jour- 
ney, at least. Now, whilst no one will pre- 
sume to cast blame on the English philanthro- 
pists, who accomplished the abolition of sla- 
very throughout the British dominions,—can 
there be any doubt of the fact, that the suffer. 
ings of the coloured race were greatly increas- 
ed in the aggregate thereby,—and so with the 
blockade of the coast of Africa. The demand 
for slaves has ever been fully supplied, and the 
only effect of the blockade has been to enhance 


doubt, that if the money that has been expend. 
ed by England in suppressing the slave-trade, 
had been appropriated to colonizing with free 
blacks the sea-coast of Africa, on the plan of 
Liberia, the cause of the negro would have 
been promoted in a far greater degree than by 
the methods that government has pursued ; or 
if the squadrons that have been furnished by 
the three powers, had been employed in trans- 
porting all negrocs who wished to emigrate to 
Africa, that were or should be freed, instead 
of blockading her coasts,—can there be a 
question which plan would have most conduc- 
ed to the suppression of the slave-trade? 
What magnificent results would in all proba- 
bility have attended such a course! The 
whole coast of Africa ere this would have been 
hemmed in with colonies of intelligent men, 
rendering her coasts impervious to the slave 
ships. A way would have been opened for 
thousands of benevolent planters to have freed 
their negroes, and to have placed them where 
they would no longer need protection. The 
natives of the interior no longer instigated by 
the trafficker in human flesh, would have turn- 
ed their attention to the cultivation of the soil, 
to procure of their civilized brethren the arti- 
cles they had been accustomed to receive of 
the slave merchant, in exchange for the bodies 
of their fellow men. 

In a remark made by the compiler of the 
Life of T. Fowell Buxton, a key is given to 
the only plan that can ever be brought to bear 
effectually upon the civilization of Africa. 
After describing the success which attended 
the early operations of the Niger expedition— 
showing that the natives were every way dis- 
posed to profit by instructions of the officers of 
the expedition, and to comply with their wishes 
in abandoning the slave-trade, &c.,—the whole 
cause of the failure is attributed to, and no 
doubt was caused by the mortality which at- 
tended tHe expedition. ‘The writersays: “ Of 
the 301 persons who composed the expedition 
when it commenced the ascent of the Niger, 
forty-one perished from the African fever. It 
may be worth while to observe, that of the 108 
Africans on board, not one died from the effects 
of the disease.” 

Here then is the key of African civilization, 
exposed as it were by accident,—as the writer 
really seemed to doubt whether it was worth 
while to spare a couple of lines for its disclo. 
sure ; and it does not appear that the important 
circumstance was ever noticed afterwards. 
This fact, connected with the preceding narra- 
tive of the Niger expedition, proves almost 
conclusively that settlements might have been 
established with ease, had the expedition been 
manned and officered exclusively with coloured 
men. And this is the plan of the American 
Colonization Society, as carried out in their 
settlements in Liberia, with a very few excep- 
tions. The British colony of Sierra Leone 
was on the plan of the Niger expedition ; nearly 
or quite all places of trust or profit were filled 
with whites; and, consequently, the coloured 


race were degraded, and the colony languish- 
ed, and still languishes. The circumstance of 
the climate of Africa being so detrimental to 
the health of the whites, affords the best guar- 
antee for the security and prosperity of the 
coloured race. 

I have extended these remarks far beyond 
what I intended ; but the longer I dwell on this 
subject, the more it expands to my view, and 
the greater importance it assumes. And great 
indeed is the importance of African coloniza- 
tion, if in its future career is involved the ex- 
pulsion of the most crying evil under the sun 
from one continent, and the civilization and 
christianization of another. 

Although not a member of the Society of 
Friends, | think that | am pretty well acquaint- 
ed with their religious doctrines,—and I 
fully believe in, although [ cannot sufficiently 
appreciate that great and all-comprehensive 
truth so earnestly taught and implicitly obeyed 
by George Fox, viz., the all-sufficiency of the 
Light of Christ as revealed in the heart to en- 
able man to work out his soul’s salvation, and 
the manifestation of which, if watchfully obey- 
ed in childlike simplicity, will lead into all 
truth. In this light would I ask this commu- 
nication to be examined, and what is not ap- 
proved therein, cast as worthless away, for 
then worthless | am sure it must be. 


For * The Friend.” 
Cash !—Industry ! 


The following paragraph appears to be taken 
from a Boston paper: 


“A Heavy Business.—Mr. Kaulback, the 
purchasing agent of the several protective 
unions in New England, has paid for the pur- 
chase of goods for the quarter ending January 
1, 1850, the sum of $102,000, being an in- 
crease of some $23,000 over the previous 
three months, This is an important branch 
of trade that has recently grown up amongst 
us, the more so as it is a cash business, no 
credit in any case ever being asked for. ‘There 
are now in active operation 109 union cash 
stores in New England, nearly all stocked by 
the above named agent.” 


We know nothing of the character of the 
above-mentioned associations ; but we are fully 
persuaded, that if mechanics and traders, par- 
ticularly those who have little or no capital, 
could be introduced into the practice of doing 
business for cash, it would be of great benefit 
tothem, We have héard of mechanics who 
had to work for the money to buy their tools ; 
and if persons who employ them and possess 
ample means, would pay them at once for their 
work, they would be put in funds to pay for 
articles which they use in their business. 
At first it might subject some persons to diffi- 
culty, in not being able to purchase without 
money ; but when they found the custom was 
established, it would teach them the necessity 
of industry and perseverance, and prevent 
them from squandering the property of others, 
which many by their adroitness get into their 
hands. By dealing for cash they would ac- 
quire a reputation that would insure them the 
best article, and at the lowest price, and more- 














over, they and the persons they deal with 
would be spared all anxiety respecting pay- 
day. There isa radical change needed in the 
business operations of a very large class. Some 
who set out with apparent intentions to be hon- 
est and punctual, after gaining a little credit, 
appear to forget that nearly all the means 
which they possess, belong to their creditor, 
and they consume his property and the proceeds 
of their labour, as though it was all profit, and 
thus are left destitute of the ability to discharge 
their debts. Another place to obtain credit 
must then be sought, and in a few years some 
persons by disregarding their promises and 
their obligations, destroy their character and 
the possibility of carrying on this system, and 
finally, they feel themselves without reputation, 
lose their energies to turn about and engage 
in honest, industrious habits,—fall into the 
company of other broken-down persons —often 
resort to strong drink to raise their spirits, and 
eventually become beggars, thieves, or inmates 
of the almshouse or some hospital. All this 
would be avoided by strict integrity and punc- 
tuality on their part, and on the part of those 
who employ them. 


For ‘** The Friend."’ 


Short Measure. 


A late paper stated, that the merchants of| from which the following is taken. 


New York were preparing a petition to the 
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French sweet oil bottle. Many poor people 
try to get their living by retailing out the dif- 
ferent kinds of truck sold by the basket, but 
find themselves ofien deceived when they di- 
vide the contents by the half peck. Why 
New Jersey and Delaware should be constant- 
ly giving uncertain or short measure by their 
little pinched-up baskets, and no application be 
made to some legislative body, to put them in 
mind of the scripture doctrine on just measures, 
it is difficult to perceive, When the article is 
sold by the bushel, the clerk of the market is 
required to see that the measure contains the 
quantity sold ; but over the capacity of a basket 
he has no jurisdiction. The vender may ex- 
ercise all the deception his ingenuity can de. 
vise, and there is no remedy ; but surely if it 
is important that a bushel should contain a 
measure specified by law, and any diminution 
is punishable with fine, it is no less necessary 
that a basket should contain a specific quan- 
tity, and that any falling off should be visited 
by a similar penalty. This is a growing evil, 
and the legislature of Pennsylvania ought to 
apply a remedy, with reference to baskets 
brought to our market. 

In the year 1667, under a concern for the 
reputation of Friends, and their religious pro- 
fession, George Fox wrote a paper to Friends 
of New England, Virginia, Maryland, &c., 
It con- 
tains hints that would be profitable at this 





legislature of that State, asking the passage of|day if duly regarded,—and certainly does not 
a law, enforcing a penalty on the sellers of| countenance covetousness, or short measure. 


dry goods, which are short in measure. They 
say it is a common habit of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in New England, Pennsylvania, 
and all parts of Europe, to put up dry goods 
in this way. The Courier adds, that * the evil 
alluded to has become very extensive in almost 
every kind of goods from abroad, which find 
a market in that city.” Covetousness opens 
the way to one degree of dishonesty after an- 
other, until the habit of over-reaching and 
wronging, becomes so common, that people 
persuade themselves there is little or no harm 
in it; it is so often practised even by some who 
pass in the world for possessing an average 
share of integrity. But it is impossible to vio- 
late conscience with impunity. Every time 
men suppress and disregard its requirements, 
insensibility to the standard of pure righteous- 
ness steals over them, Satan gets a little 
firmer foothold in their minds, inflames the de- 
sire for getting, while he takes the opportunity 
to suggest they need not be so scrupulous 
about little matters, as he calls gradual devia- 
tions from the right path, and the right mea- 
sure and weight. 

Many articles brought to our markets in 
Philadelphia, which were formerly sold by the 
bushel, are now mostly sold by the basket. 
At one time baskets were made to contain a 
bushel, but after the practice of selling by the 
basket generally obtained, there being no law 
to regulate their size, and strengthen peoples’ 
honesty, they began to lessen in dimension 
until they now hold from about one half to 
three-fourths of a bushel. ‘To encourage the 
buyer they are made to look more capacious 
than they really are,—the bottom being pushed 
in like an inverted funnel, or the bottom of a 


‘“* Friends keep in the fear of the Lord God, 
and in the Truth in all your dealings. Make 
no advantage upon the times ; but rather when 
things are high which are to be sold, do you 
abate that you may serve your neighbours— 
and when things are low, that the people can- 
not put off their commodities without great 
loss, so that they cannot maintain their fami- 
lies, with clothes and the like, then do you in 
such case rather give more, and by this you 
will have the blessing of the Lord, when your 
eye is not unto yourselves, but to serve the 
nation, and to do good in the islands and plan- 
tations, What a savour was there at first in 
those parts of the world, that did ascend into 
these parts! how just, how equal, how righte- 
ous the Quakers were in all their dealings, 
that most people though not Friends, had ra- 
ther have of you than of any other people; 
and so through your faithful dealing you were 
ready to take away all others’ trading, through 
your honesty and plainness. But now Friends, 
on the contrary, there is an ill savour come 
from those parts of the world into these parts, 
that you are not as you were in the beginning. 
Therefore Friends, all mind the Lord; for 
your outward things are his. Deal uprightly 
and righteously, and just—and let not outward 
things lift you up or throw you down, but live 
above them. If God give increase, let not 
your hearts be set upon it, for outward things 
are uncertain, and have wings, and will fly 
away, and therefore trust not in them, but io 
the living God. Let all your words be sea- 
soned with Grace; and let your conversation 
preach to the-world, that your lives may judge 
the world, and your doings theirs, if you in- 
tend to have the blessing of the Lord ; for the 
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Lord redeems from the earth that he may 
reign upon it, and so on all earthly things. So 
let truth and righteousness fly amongst you, 
and honesty, that you may be a good savour 
unto God in the hearts of all men. 

‘Some who have been merchants this 
way, that have gone into your parts, I under- 
stand have been of no good savour ; but some 
have been griping and grinding, and exacted 
above what is equal, by which they have run 
out. Yea, some have run out into things 
which are far unbecoming modesty or Christi- 
anity. Therefore all love righteousness and 
truth, and deal uprightly with all men as in 
the sight of God, that your light may shine 
before men, that they may glorily your Father 
which is in heaven.” —G. F. 





A father once gave the following advice to 
his sons :— It may not be amiss for you to 
have two heaps; a heap of wnintelligibles, and 
a heap of incurubles. Every now and then 
you will meet with something or other that 
may pretty much distress your thoughts: but 
the shortest way with the vexations will be, to 
throw them into the heap they belong to, and 
be no more distressed about them. You will 
meet with some unaccountable and incompre- 
hensible things, particularly in the conduct of 
many people. Throw them into your heap of 
unintelligibles ; leave them there. ‘Trouble 
your mind no further about them. You will 
meet with some unpersuadable people ; no 
counsel, no reason, will do any thing upon the 
obstinate, especially as to owning their of- 
fences. Throw them into the heap of incura- 
bles ; leave them there. And so go on, do the 
best you can, Let not the crooked which 
cannot be made straight, encumber you.” 


See 


The advice of Parmenio, the Grecian gene- 
ral, to his son, was worthy of him to give, and 
worthy of every man of sense to adopt. “ My 
son,” said he, “ would you be great you must 
be less ;” that is, you must be less in your 
own eyes, if you would be great in the eyes 
of others. 





The railroads completed in this country 
measure over 8500 miles, and the lines already 
in progress and rapidly advancing will add 
half as much to the aggregate, 
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The communication “ Republic of Liberia,” 
has been in our possession several weeks, 
being deferred on account of the press of other 
matier. In giving it a place in our columns, 
we would not have it inferred, that we have 
changed our position in regard to the coloni- 
zation scheme. We consider it still, as we 
have from the first considered it, entirely in- 
adequate to the great end in view, the extermi- 
nation of the curse of slavery in these United 
States. Nevertheless, we have uniformly re- 
spected the motives of a large proportion of 
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those who have espoused that cause, believing 
that they are actuated by feelings of pure be- 
nevolence. The intelligent author of the arti- 
cle referred to, we have the best reason to 
know is of this class ; and as he has discussed 
the subject in the spirit of liberality, and in a 
way to give a fair exposition of the views en- 
tertained by himself and coadjutors, we thought 
it but reasonable that he should be heard. 





It affords peculiar satisfaction that our city 
is so generally quiet on the first day of the 
week. ‘Though we do not believe there is any 
holiness in one day above another, yet it is so 
needful and proper for the sake of body and 
mind, that there should be a portion of time 
appropriated to rest from labour, to abstract 
our thoughts from all worldly business, and to 
devote them to Divine meditation and the sol- 
emn duty of worship, that instead of any re- 
Jaxation in the preservation of order, and the 
right observance of that day of the week, 
we would crave its increase,—and that the 
young people should be kept at home, when 
not at their places of worship, rather than 
be allowed to wander about the streets in 
alight and rude manner, We love to feel 
a solemnity in the streets, and to observe 
the various Christian professors, walking to 
and from their different worship houses in a 
serious frame of mind. It seems to indicate 
that they do not desire to live without God in 
the world, but to pay to Him that homage 
and reverence which is due to his great Name. 
We are persuaded that the more constantly 
through every day of the week, inward watch- 
fulness and prayer, and obedience to his bless- 
ed will are maintained, the greater will be the 
care to assemble as the Christians of old did, 
to offer public spiritual worship, and the more 
effectually will the peace and order of the 
city be preserved, 

We have been led to these remarks, in part 
by noticing in one of the late papers, that a 
very large meeting of the citizens of New 
Orleans was held recently in one of their 
places for worship, the object of which was the 
adoption of measures to cause a better observ- 
ance of the first day of the week. 
the U. S. District Court presided; speeches 
were made, and the military parades, and the 
theatrical amusements on that day, were con- 
demned in unqualified terms. This imove- 
ment, it is said, may be deemed as the initia- 
tory step, towards an improvement in the 
practice complained of. A happy day it will 
be when Christians in name, become so in na- 
ture, and military institutions, and theatres, 
are totally dispensed with every day in the 
week ; but from their own showing, it is plain 
that the contemplated improvement is greatly 
needed among the citizens of New Orleans,— 
which vital religion would most effectually 
accomplish. 





We take the following account from a late 
paper, said to be contained in the St. Louis 
People’s Organ, of the 21st ult. It is rather 
singular that a slave state editor should give a 
detail, that indicates a consciousness of the 
barbarity of treating as mere cattle, human 
creatures, “‘ made a little lower than the an- 
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gels.” What wilful blindness overspreads the 
buyer and seller of men and women as slaves, 
who in the midst of the clearest proof of its 
enormity, and the decided testimony against it 
of the most enlightened part of christendom, 
persist in the false position, that it is their 
right to hold them as property, and that the 
attempts of others to overturn the system, is 
“oppression.” Has the man of colour no 
rights? Is he incapable of feeling oppression 1 


and wherein does he differ from the man of 


lighter skin in his natural and unalienable 
right to liberty ? 


A Scene in St. Lonis—Slave Auction. 


We find in the St. Louis People’s Organ, of 
the 21st ult. the following account of a sale of 


“human cattle,” in that city. It is rather 
‘ fanatical,’ perhaps, for a paper published in 
a slave state, and in the very city from which 
Elijah P. Lovejoy was driven forth but a few 
years ago, (and finally murdered at Alton,) for 
uttering the truth in language infinitely less 
offensive to the ‘ears polite’ of human flesh 
dealers. But this is only one of the hopeful 
* signs of the times.’ 

“Commercial.”—The steps of the court 
house were crowded yesterday morning to wit- 
ness the sale of a fine looking drove of human 
beings. The critters, after having their mouths 
examined like horses, and their limbs pulled 
about to test their soundness, were put up to 
be knocked down by the hammer. Competi- 
tion was very brisk, and the lot realized good 
prices. A girl, Caroline, attracted our atten- 
tion and interest, from the anxiety she display- 
ed during the bidding for her flesh and blood, 
bone and sinews. As the price rose to $400, 
a hopeful, meaning smile gradually spread 
over her dusky, good-natured face, (the last 
lot a boy, had only brought some $455 or so.) 
The bidding, confined to two persons, rose to 
$430. She became restless, continually glanc- 
ing from one to the other of her would-be pur- 
chasers—her predilections for one had evi- 
dently been formed. ‘$470, say the five’— 
called the auctioneer ; a pause ensued, of sus- 
pense to her; the one she hoped to serve, 
hesitated. ‘Going at $480—going—who’ll 
say the $5007’ He still hesitated ; the hope- 
ful look had gone from her features, and was 
replaced by something akin toa feverish dread 
—still she looked in his face, wishing she 
might dare tourge him on. He nodded, * $500 
for this likely girl; fifteen years old ; guaran- 
tee given. $500 and going.’ A nod from his 
opponent brought her up to $505. From this 
moment, she seemed to have east aside all 
hope ; it was a matter of perfect indifference 
to her, which might buy her; at least all out- 
ward signs had fied, and she glanced round 
calmly at the crowd of heads looking on her, 
as on some jack in the box, shown publicly 
and gratuitously, We grew sick of the scene 
as the auctioneer proclaimed $519 had been 
bid, and we turned to force our way through the 
crowd, but we were fast wedged. ‘* Going— 
fair warning—going ;’ the key fell on the book, 
and the auctioneer bent forward to enter the 
amount of sale—the girl looked also, at the 
sum she fetched in the flesh market, but never 
moved a muscle, except, perhaps, a slight 





brightening was observable in the eye, and in 
the parting of the lips, as if in pride that she 
had sold for so much. 

“*Caroline, you and the boys go home,’ 
exclaimed some one near; the crowd opened 
to let them pass; and we escaped. Home / 
Father of all, what a mockery of that endear. 
ing term ; the home of the stranger, perhaps, 


the trader-—a home where bondage ends but 
with death.” 





A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 6th instant, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., at the Bible Depository. 


_The stated annual meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 


Quarterly Meeting, will be held at the com- 


mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day 


evening, the 11th inst., at 7} o'clock. 


Friends of both sexes are particularly invited 
to attend. 


Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 
Philada., Second mo., 1850. 





WANTED 


In Friends’ Select School for Boys, a com- 
petent Assistant Teacher. Application to be 
made to L. Nicholson, No. 24 S. Twelfth 
street ; Joseph Kite, No. 265 N. Fifth street ; 
or Charles Evans, No. 182 Arch street. 





Friends’ Asylum. 

The Managers of the Asylum are desirous 
of obtaining suitable Friends to fill the stations 
of Steward and Matron of the Institution ; the 
present Superintendent and Matron having 
resigned. 

Application to be made to William Betile, 
No, 244 N. Sixth street, and No. 14 S. Third 
street. 





Friends’ Hats. 

Benjamin H. Lightfoot, Hatter, having ime 
proved in health, has resumed his business in 
connection with James Nickerson, of the late 
firm of Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North 
Second street, where an assortment of Hats 
for Friends and others will be kept, or made 
to order. 

The patronage of his friends and former 
customers is respectfully solicited, 


N. B. Hats for Boys kept on hand, or made 
to order. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Ridge, Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio, on the 27th of Twelfth month, 1849, 
Jessr K. Livezey, of Chesterfield, to Exizapeta Pat- 
TERSON, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 23d ult., at the residence of her father, 
Bellefonte, Pa., Tuomazine, only daughter of William 
and Eliza Thomas, aged 22 years. 


——, on the 9th inst., at her residence at Peekskill, 
N. Y., Hannan, widow of Asa Upton, in the 64th year 
of her age; an esteemed elder of Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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